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LINDFIELD; BEDALES HILL AND SCAYNES HILL. 
By GEORGE MAITLAND. 

‘* Et aliqui ipsorum tenentium de Lyndefeld debent 
etiam esse bedelli cum ad hoc fuerint electi.’’ 

This sentence comes from an Inquisition made in 1367 
on the instructions of Edward III of what has been called 
The Canons’ Manor of South Malling.’ It suggests that at 
Lindfield some of the tenants of the Manor held their lands 
on the unusual condition of having to act as ‘‘ beadles ”’ if 
called on. What were the duties of these beadles? Where 
were they to be performed—at Lindfield or at the College of 
South Malling on the outskirts of Lewes? Did these duties 
run with certain lands, or were certain tenants selected from 
time to time to perform them? On the road from Lindfield 
to Lewes were three properties, called Beadles, Beadles Hill 
Land and Beadle Land,” and it may be that it was the 
tenants of these properties who were liable to act as bedelli. 

Nearly a mile to the east of Bedales Hill, at the brow 
of the Hean-field, where another road or lane from Lind- 
field joined the Lewes Road, was Scaynes Hill, or, to give 
it its more usual name until recent times, Skerns Hill. How 
did Skerns Hill get its name? In Sussex Place Names it 
is suggested that the first element may have been the name 
of its sometime owner. Owner of the district? Owner of 
the Hill? There is no particular piece of land or farm or 
holding identified with the name of Skerns. Such researches 
as wartime leisure and facilities have permitted do not 
suggest any local names having any similarity except 
Scriven, or Scribine or Screevin. The Scrivens were a 
well-known family. Two members, both Richard, are 
mentioned among the leading inhabitants of Lindfield,* but 
there is no evidence that they had anything to do with 
Skerns Hill. One lived at Gravelygh,* two miles to the 
west; the other may have been the Richard who died in 


1. See S.A.C, XXI 160 and S.A.C. LXX 188. 
2: See SAC. AER 46. 
3. See S.A.C. XIX 40. 
4. See S.A.C. XIX 49. 
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1632 and who left various properties in Lindfield called 
‘* Barnes,’’ ‘‘ Galerames,’’ ‘‘ Cheters,’’ ‘* Beckworth,’’ 
and ‘‘ Colliers.’”° 


’ 


Do local names offer any suggestions as to the origin 
of the name Skerns Hill? The land at the brow of the 
hill, where Scaynes Hill House now stands, is known as 
Chapel Land. The land, divided by a lane which leads to 
Hammond’s Farm, was in a conveyance in 1895 to Sir 
William Grantham described as ‘‘ containing by estimation 
21a. 3r. 11p. or thereabouts situate and being at Scaynes 
Hill Lindfield in the County of Sussex and known as Chapel 
Land.’’® In 1770 in a surrender by Sarah Burtenshaw to 
the uses of her will the lands ‘‘ commonly entitled or known 
by the name of Chappell Land ’’ were described as ‘‘ con- 
taining by estimation 36 acres more or less.’’’ Sarah 
Burtenshaw was the widow of Richard Burtenshaw who had 
been the owner of The Nash.* But the Chapel Lands seem 
to have been much more extensive.°® According to the 
Ordnance Survey up to the reprint of 1896 there were Chapel 
Lands in the neighbourhood of Hammond’s Farm, more than 
half a mile away. There used to be a very old farm there 
known as Chapel Land Farm which was pulled down some 
40 years ago. This is probably the reason why in the 1912 
Ordnance Survey the reference to Chapel Land has dis- 
appeared and been replaced by the name of the present farm, 
Clearwater Farm. Skerns Hill is definitely associated with 
a chapel. According to the Burrell MSS.’° there was “a 
Chapel standing on a farm (the site of which may now be 
seen) called Chapel Farm, and was supplied by one of the 
religious orders to which the Church belonged.’’ 

The Chapel was the Chapel of Sothenbury which, 
together with the Rectory of Lindfield, was held by the 


5. See S.R.S., Vol. 14. 

6. See the Grantham Bequest of Deeds to the S.A. Soc. 
W.G. 427. 

7. Ditto, W.G. 485. 

8. Ditto, W.G. 486. 

9. In the Register of Church Marks, $.4.C. XIX 48 there were 


two references to Chapel Lands. One lot belonged to the 
heirs of John Marten, and from its position next to Colman’s 
butter-box was probably the Chapel Land Farm. The other 
lot belonging to Henry Panckhurst, between Pellingbridge 
and The Nash, was probably the land where Scaynes Hill 
House now stands. 

10. This is taken from Miss Helena Hall’s informative Guide 
to All Saints’ Church, Lindfield. 
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Dean of the College of South Malling, who had to pay for 
it the sum of a half mark yearly to the Prior of St. Pancras, 
Lewes. The liability to make this payment was _ hotly 
contested, and the question was of sufficient seriousness to 
be taken up to the Pope himself.'' In the 13th century 
Sothenbury Chapel was a place of some importance, but 
nothing seems to be known of its later history. Perhaps 
the Dean of the ancient Saxon College of South Malling,'? 
piqued at having to pay tribute to the nouveau-riche Norman 
Priory of St. Pancras, allowed the fabric of the Chapel to 
be neglected and its name to be forgotten. How Sothen- 
bury got its name is not known, but in a deed of circa 1200 
we find Simon de Petraponte giving to St. Pancras ‘‘ the 
land of Hemfelt, otherwise called Sothenbera.’’!* In 1200 
Henfield had the alternative name of Sothenbera. In the 
16th century it was known as Skerns Hill’*. In 1782 a 
grant was made of a piece of waste ‘*‘ on Henfield Common 
near Scarmes Hill.’’?° To-day the Common that used to be 
known as Henfield Common is known as Scaynes Hill 
Common. 

For 750 years the district of Lindfield known originally 
as Henfield has had an alternative name, first of Sothenbera, 
and later, when Sothenbera may have been forgotten, of 
Skerns or Skarmes, Skaymes or Scaynes Hill. Can it be 
that the later names derive from the earlier name of 
Sothenbera? The answer to this and other questions must 
wait until the end of the war when original MSS. and 
documents will once more be available. Meanwhile it would 
be helpful to know whether to experts in place-names and 
medieval writing the suggestion appears feasible or merely 
fantastic. 





QUERY 
MOLLAND.—Le Neve in his Monumenta Anglicana 
records a monument to ‘‘ Thomas Singleton late of 
Molland in this parish ’’ (d. 1710), but no church is given. 
There was a Manor of Molland in the parish of Ringmer, 
but the work I have failed to find. Is there another Molland 
in Sussex or elsewhere? K. A. ESDAILE. 


1]. See S.A.C. LXX 193. 

12. It was founded circa 765. See S.A.C. LUXX 184. 
i. See SAL, LAK Ws. 

14. See S.A.C. XIX 41. 

15. See W.G. 526. 
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CHARLTON IN PAGHAM. 
By LINDSAY FLEMING, M.A. 


The other ‘‘ lost’! tithing of Pagham was Charlton, 
not to be confused with Charlton, in Singleton.” 


The first mention of Charlton is in the pre-Conquest 
charter cited in my note on Wythering* :—‘‘ Ceorla tun.”’ 

There is a gap in our knowledge until the thirteenth 
century illumined by the Canterbury Custumal. Thereafter 
are the Lambeth Palace ‘‘ Rolls ’’ for part of the fifteenth 
and of the sixteenth centuries, while manorial Surveys of 
1608, 1768 and 1786* afford identification of Charlton’s site. 

The present-day map of Pagham and Aldwick shows a 
road at Pagham leading to the sea in a south-easterly 
direction, known now as Sea Lane, and another at Aldwick 
reaching the sea in a south-westerly course, now called 
Barrack Lane. These led to Charlton. If continued in 
the same general lines they would converge at about 800 
yards from the present foreshore. In the eighteenth 
century parcels of Charlton remained at the seaward end of 
both these roads. This tithing had therefore extended a 
considerable distance between Pagham and Aldwick along 
the coast. By that time the greater part had been sub- 
merged in the sea. In the thirteenth century the tithing 
comprised perhaps 300 acres, in 1608 about 84 acres, in 1786 
about 44 acres, and in 1909 about 30 acres.°® 

The Canterbury Custumal, late 13th century, lists, of 
Charlton, ten customary tenants each of half a hide and 
four of one yardland each. They owed at Christmas a 
money rent, 2/6d. for a half hide and 1/3d. for a yardland, 
hens and eggs, at Easter hens and eggs, at the Purification 
18 measures of beans. The bean rent from Pagham was 
the subject of an interesting document of the early twelfth 


1. Mawer and Stenton, ‘‘ The Place-Names of Sussex,’’ 1929, 
Part I, p. 93. 

2. As tentatively S.A.C., Vol. 33, p. 122, n. 78. 

8. S.N.Q. IX (5), p. 99. I am again indebted to Mr. L. F. 

Salzman for his kind perusal of this article. 

See S.N.Q. IX (6), p. 128, nn. 26 and 27. 

These areas are only general. I once discussed Charlton 

with Mr. W. D. Peckham. He gave me valuable advice in 

letter of 14.1.80, especially on customary acres—see his 

article, S.A.C., Vol. 66, pp. 148-162. I have not attempted 

to work out exact acreages for purposes of this Note. 

Ch. Ch. Cant. MSS. E. 24, ff. 92 and 102. 
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century.” The tenants owed together 1,872 works, 36 each 
week. Charlton also owed gd. of ‘‘ Aversilver ’’ at each 
of the festivals, Christmas, Easter, Midsummer, Michael- 
mas, and 2/- of ‘‘ Rodsilver ’’ at the Ascension. Further 
was recorded :—‘‘ The tenants of this town for the half hide 
shall cut two cartloads of brushwood from Hegheswood for 
one work. And they shall cart before the feast of St. Peter 
ad Vincula two cartloads of hay for one work and four 
cartloads after that feast for one work. And who shall be 
in arrears from the harvest shall gather and cart four cart- 
loads of reeds for two works.”’ 

** Hegheswode ”’ was probably the same as Hayward’s 
Copse as the name had become by 1786, south of the present 
Chalcroft Lane and east of the lower Chichester road, thus 
approached in direct line from Charlton. Dally*® surmises 
that this was the wood in Pagham mentioned in Domesday 
Book, but there were several in the Hundred, usually of 
oak. The hedgerows adjoining the fields once Hayward’s 
Copse still contain (or did till recent changes) oak growths 
and a well-grown tree remains at the southern tip. 

At Pleas of the Crown at Chichester in 1279 the town- 
ship of ‘* Cherleton ’’ was amerced for not coming to the 
coroner’s inquest following the death of William Lewyne of 
Bognor ;*° Nicholas the chaplain of Bognor and others were 
suspected of his murder. In 1288 Charlton was amerced for 
not doing suit in the case of a man killed at Tangmere.’® 
Among indictments at the same pleas: ‘‘ that Fileroye de 
Cherleton has fled for cloths and linen stolen.’’ 

Charlton is one of the tithings of Pagham Hundred 
assessed to subsidy in 1327 and 1332.1! 

The Lambeth Palace ‘‘ Rolls ’’ indicate the location of 
Charlton, as the entry, ‘‘ land in the eastern end of Pagham 
in Charlton tithing.’’'* There is mention of the two ways 
of approach: the ‘‘ highway which leads from Charlton to 
Pagham ’’'* and the ‘‘ highway from Trandilgrenes gate to 
Aldwick.’’** Trendle green is shown on the 1786 map as 
the southern section of the present Barrack lane, with 


= 


7. Ancient Deed (P.R.O.) 15415. See ‘‘ Pipe Roll Society,” 
Vol. X (1888), ed. J. H. Round. 

8. The Bognor, Arundel and Littlehampton Guide, etc. [by 
Richard Dally], 1828, p. 78. 

9. Ass. R. 917, m.27. 

10. Ass. R, 924, m.69d, 

ll. S.R.S., Vol. X, pp. 120 and 243. 

12. Ct. R. (Lambeth Palace Library), No. 156. 

13. Ib., No. 161. 

14. Ib., No. 154. 
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bordering waste. ‘‘ Tiltongate ’’'* was the name of the 
portion of the highway to Aldwick near the Barn, called 
Tyltons in the eighteenth century. The portion of Barrack 
lane from here to Aldwick cross-roads, as now termed, was 
with wayside waste called Crocrat green in 1786, but | 
have not found this name on the Lambeth ‘‘ Rolls.’ The 
word ‘‘gate,’’ meaning way or road, is of frequent occurrence 
on these ‘‘ Rolls,’’ but has largely died out. There are 
such entries on the ‘‘ Rolls ’’ as: ‘‘ le yate called Towne- 
gate adjoining the cemetery in South Bersted ”’;** ‘* Jn. 
Hakker to make part of le gate at Charlton lane ”’;"’ 
‘* tenants of North Bersted to repair the following gates: 
Calcroftgate, Medowwegate, Lottesgate, Barsamgate, 
Medgate, Northuppysgate.’’"'* The word is Old Norse and 
prevalent in the north of England and in Scotland.’® 

Charlton as an organised tithing figures on the 
‘“Court Roll’’ of 1487-1488.2° Otherwise, with the 
additional exceptions of one entry in 1491 and one in 1529,” 
any Charlton presentments on the Lambeth Palace ‘* Court 
Rolls ’’ that date from 1454, are made usually by the 
tithingman of Nytimber. The fate of Charlton was 
encroachment by the sea or absorption in Nytimber. The 
‘* Ministers’ Accounts ’’ of 1425-26 and later dates? record 
loss of rent of holdings in the lord’s hands through default 
of a tenant, of which part submerged in the sea and part 
let to farm with the manor of Nytimber. The names 
attached to these holdings, John Cokyns, John Lauour, 
John Bysouth, Eleanor Pundenesche, Nicholas Palmer, 
William Duraunt, William Cosyns, Walter Bubbe, recall 
the Canterbury Custumal that lists among tenants in respect 
of a_ half-hide Allan Cockayne, Eva Lauour, Richard 
Bisouth, Richard Pundenisshe, Richard Palmere, William 
Duraunt and the relict of Cosyn; in respect of a yardland, 
Stephen Bubbe. (To be concluded.) 

15. Ib., No. 164. 

16. Ib., No. 162. 

17. Ib., No. 167. 

18. Ib., No. 180. 

19. S.P.E. Tract No. LIX, p. 310, and Allen Mawer, ‘* The 

Chief Elements used in English Place-Names,’’ 1924, pp. 
28, 29. 

20. Ct. R. (Lambeth Palace Library), No. 151. This is an 
exceptional roll among the whole series as presentments and 
business regarding Charlton are entered separately thereon 
at all eleven Hundreds, but not at the Views, indicating 
attendance for a brief space of a homage for this tithing 
Ib., Nos, 152, 181. ' 
Min. R. (Lambeth Palace Library), Nos. 881, 883, 886. 
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SUSSEX ENTRIES IN LONDON PARISH REGISTERS. 


Contributed by w. H. CHALLEN. 
(Continued from page 139, Vol. ix.) 
ST. BRIDE, LONDON. 
Further marriages continued. 


1653—Dec. 26. Fraunces Drake Esq. and M‘* Susanna 
Potts married before John Fouke Esq. 
Alderman of the Cittie of London and 
one of the Justices of the Peace of the 
said City, att the howse of Nathan 
Wright Esq. in Mark Lane where were 
present Sir William Drake, Knight and 
Barronett, Sir John Potts, Knight and 
Barronett, Nathan Wright Esq., and 
others, etc. 

(Presumably the 3rd wife of Francis 
Drake of Middle Temple and Walton 
on Thames, Surrey, who is mentioned 
on page 212 of Vol. VII of Surrey 
Arch. Collns. as having married three 
times, but only 2 wives are actually 
named.) 

This Francis Drake (who had a brother 
Sir William Drake, knighted 1641, 
Chirographer to the House of Commons) 
was grandson of Richard Drake of 
Esher, Surrey (died 1603, and a son of 
John Drake of Ashe, Devon), a brother 
of Sir Barnard Drake, Kt. of Mount 
Drake, Devon, whose grandson Sir 
John Drake Kt. of Ashe, married 18th 
May 1616 at St. Giles in the Fields, Lon- 
don, Elinor dau. of Sir John Boteler, 
Baron of Bramfield, Herts., (as Hellen 
Butler), a sister of Jane Boteler who 
married istly James Ley, ist Earl of 
Marlborough (died 1628 buried Westbury, 
Wilts.) as his 3rd wife, and 2ndly William 
Ashburnham (the Cofferer) son of Sir 
John Ashburnham, Kt. of Ashburnham, 
Sussex. 

A great-grandson of Sir John and 
Elinor Drake, viz. Sir William Drake, 
6th (and last) Bart. of Ashe (buried 1733 
Axminster, Devon) married 18 June 
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1726 at St. George the Martyr, Queen 
Square, Holborn (as her first husband) 
Anne, dau. of William Peere Williams of 
Gray’s Inn, London, Grey Friars, 
Chichester, Sussex, and Broxbourne, 
Herts. (where buried 1736), the celebrated 
Law Reporter, M.P. for Bishop’s Castle, 
Salop, and 1652-1679 Clerk of the 
Estreats, the father of George James 
Williams (chr. 1718 St. Dunstan in the 
West, died 1805) nick-named “ Gilly,’ 
the wit and correspondent of Horace 
Walpole and George Selwyn. 
1655—Banns. Rt. Honble. Lionell Cranfield, Earl of 
Middlesex, and Rachell Fane, Countes 
Dowager of Bath, published at church, 
15, 22, 29 Apr. 1655. Had a certificate 
4 May 1655. 
(3rd Earl and brother of Frances Cran- 
field who married istly Richard Sack- 
ville, 5th Earl of Dorset (bur. 1677 
) Withyham, Sussex), whose _ father, 
Edward, 4th Earl (buried 1652 Withy- 
ham, Sx.) married Marie (chr. 1586 
Trentham, Staffs, bur. 1645 Withy- 
ham), daughter of Sir George Curson 
of Croxhall co. Derby, Kt. (see burial 
1622), who married 3 Oct. 1580 at 
Trentham, Marie (bur. 1612 Croxhall) 
daughter of the ladie Marie Leweson, 
widdowe. The husband of the last- 
named was Sir Richard Leveson of 
Lilleshall, Salop, 
The 1st husband of Rachel (dau. of 
Francis Fane, 1st Earl of Westmoreland 
who died 1628 and whose mother, Mary 
née Neville was great-grand-dau. of 
George Neville, 4th Lord Bergavenny 
who was buried 1492 St. Pancras 
Priory, Lewes, Sussex), was Henry 
Bourchier, 5th Earl of Bath whom she 
married 1638 at St. Bart. the Great, 
London). 
1655—Banns. Sir George Sands and Mris. Mary Villers, 
published in ye market 11, 18, 25 Feb. 
Cert. 25 Feb. 
(Their banns are also recorded at St. Paul, 
Covent Garden, 16, 18, 25 Feb. 1655, 
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he as Sir George Sondis, K.B., widr. 

and she as single, dau, of Lady Villers 

of Brookebine (sic). 

He was Sir Geo. Sondes, Bart, of Lees 
Court, Kent, afterwards Viscount Sondes 
and Earl of Feversham, and this was his 
2nd wife, dau. of Sir William Villiers, 
Bart. of Brooksby, Leic. by his 3rd wife, 
Rebecca née Roper (1590-1661) who were 
married 1616, the Leicester marriage 
licence describing them both as of 
Brooksby. 

She was a daughter of Robert Roper 
(died 1598) of Heanor, co. Derby, an 
uncle of Samuel Roper (died 1658) the } 
antiquary who was early patron and 
cousin*® of Sir William Dugdale and 
friend of Roger Dodsworth. 

After the death in 1629 of Sir William 
Villiers (who was a brother-in-law of the 
Sir John Boteler in the note to the 1653 
marriage, and half-brother of George 
Villiers, ist Duke of Buckingham), Lady { 
Rebecca married Francis Cave _ of 
Ingarsby in Hungerton, Leic., who died 
1646. 

Sir Geo. and Mary Sondes’s dau. ; 
Catherine, married 17 July 1677 (by Can- 
terbury Marr. Lic. to marry at Sheldwich, 
Kent) Lewis Watson, 3rd Earl of Rock- 
ingham, whose son Edward Watson, Vis- 
count Sondes, married 1708 (by Vic. Gen. 
lic. to marry at St. Giles in the Fields) f 
Catherine Tufton, dau. of Thos. 6th Earl 
of Thanet, the grandson of Nicholas, 1st 
Earl of Thanet mentioned in the note to 
the 1656 Banns. 

1656—Banns. Percy Goring, Esq. and ye Lady Mary 
Bishopp, published in ye market 27 July, 

3, 1o Aug., and certificate 12 Aug. } 
(The register of St. Paul, Covent 

Garden, also records their banns, 1, 4, 

11 Aug. 1656, he being described as 

of White Friers, Esq., and she of this 

parish, widow.) 

Percy was a son of Sir Wm. Goring, 
1st Bart. of Burton, Sx. by Bridget, dau. 
of Sir Edward Francts. } 


* See Wm. Salt Arch. Soc., Part I, Vol. V, page 156, 
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Lady Mary was the daughter of 
Nicholas Tufton, 1st Earl of Thanet 
(by Francis dau. of Thos. Cecil, ist Earl 
of Exeter), and widow.of Sir Edward 
Bisshopp of Parham, Sx.; who died 1649 
and whose sister Elisabeth married Sir 
John Gresham, Kt. of Titsey, Surrey, 
son of Sir Thos. Gresham by Mary, dau. 
of John Lennard of Chevening, Kent, 
and widow of Guldeford Walsingham of 
Scadbury in Chislehurst, Kent. (See 
note to burial 1583 of last-named’s 
father, Sir Tho. Walsingham, on page 
102 of Vol. IX of Sx. N. and Q. for con- 
nections with Sussex.) 

After the death in 1663 of Lady Mary, 
Percy Goring married in 1667 Elizabeth 
dau. of Geo. Hall of Maidstone, Kent, 
and widow of Sir Thos, Taylor, 1st Bart. 
of Maidstone whose dau. Elizabeth 
Taylor married (as widow of Sir Francis 
Withins) Sir Thos. Colpeper, 3rd Bart. 
of Aylesford, Kent, whose sister Alice 
Colepeper, married (as widow of Herbert 
Stapley, at one time M.P. for Seaford), 
2ndly in 1692 at Ditton, Kent, Sir 
Thos. Taylor, 2nd Bart., and 3rdly, 
in 1699 Thos. Colepeper of  Hol- 
lingbourne, son of Sir Thos. Colepeper 
by Alice dau. of Sir William Colepeper, 
ist Bart. of Aylesford, and grandson of 
Sir Thos. Colepeper of Greenway Court 
in Hollingbourne, Kent by Eliz. dau. of 
John Cheney of Guestling, Sussex, and 
4thly as “ Lady Taylor of Aylesford ’’ 
in 1723 at Ditton, Dr. John Millnor of 
Maidstone. 

Percy Goring was buried 17 Feb. 
1696-7 at Burton, Sussex, in the chancel. 

There are excellent pedigrees of the 
Colepeper families in Vols. 47 and 48 of 
Sx A.C., but in the Hollingbourne branch 
pedigree in Vol. 47, Alice (who married 
four times) is described as dau. of Sir 
Thos. Colepeper, instead of Sir Richard 
Colepeper, 2nd Bart, (who died 1660), as 
correctly shown in the Aylesford branch 
pedigree in Vol. 48.) 


(To be continued.) 
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BEAKER SHERD FROM CHANCTONBURY.— 
South-west of Chanctonbury Ring lies the dry valley of Well 
Bottom, in which near its upper end there rises a small 
hillock dividing the valley in two. On this hillock in the 
summer of 1941 the writer picked up the sherd here figured. 
Being a surface-find, it is greatly weathered; the paste is 
dark blue-grey in the centre, reddish-brown towards the 
surfaces. There is a little small flint grit. The top of the 
rim is flat, and the surfaces decorated. The outside (Fig. 
a) has two parallel grooves possibly made with a whipped 
or knotted cord, under which is a zone of oblique impressed 











Sherd from Well Bottom, Chanctonbury ($). 


lines merging into the lower of the two grooves. The inside 
(Fig. b) has four parallel lines of whipped cord impressions, 
of varying emphasis. The sherd is undoubtedly from an 
‘* A ”’ Beaker of Early Bronze Age date. (For a beaker of 
similar internal decoration see Greenwell, British Barrows, 
94, Fig. 81.) The find is interesting owing to the rarity of 
‘* A ’’ beakers in Sussex. In Archaeology of Sussex (p. 
160) Dr. Curwen records only three others, the majority of 
Sussex beakers belonging to the ‘‘ B ”’ type. 
S. S. FRERE. 


SKELETONS ON OFFHAM DOWN, LEWES.—Mr. H. 
Hoggins, of the County School for Boys, Lewes, recently 
drew the attention of the Society to the discovery, by a boy 
named Green, of part of a human skeleton in the edge of a 
recent pit a few yards east of the railings surrounding 
the reservoir above the chalk-pit on Offham Down. 

Of the few bones recovered, the cranium is broad and 
suggestive of the type prevalent during the Beaker period, 
while the femur shows marked flattening from front to 
back above the knee, the result of a life-long habit of 
squatting on the heels, and a feature usually found only in 
primitive people. 








— 
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Since then Green has discovered more human remains in 
the edges of the same pit, and I have had an opportunity 
of examining the site with him. At the spot where the 
first bones were found the lower parts of two human 
skeletons were found, extended on their backs, one above 
the other in a shallow grave, not more than two feet deep, 
and with the feet to the east. The upper parts of these 
skeletons had already been removed, either by Green or by 
the diggers of the pit. The bones first found might there- 
fore have belonged to the upper of these two skeletons, in 
which case they could not be so early as the Beaker period. 
On the other hand they might have come from a Beaker 
burial that had been disturbed by the interment of the two 
extended skeletons. Green has also found some human bones 
at two other spots round the edges of this pit, at one of which 
he believes a skeleton lies under a gorse bush, while at the 
other the bones seem to be from a disturbed burial. 

As extended burials are most commonly Saxon, or 
occasionally later, we have nothing but probabilities to go 
on. The situation on Offham Down, the absence of Saxon 
knives, etc., and the burial of two superimposed bodies in 
the same shallow grave, all point to the possibility of these 
being the remains of some of the slain at the Battle of 
Lewes in 1264. E. CECIL CURWEN. 

AN EARLY MEDICAL CERTIFICATE.—The appended 
certificate is preserved among the muniments of the Bishop 
of Chichester in a collection of documents appurtenant to 
a metropolitical visitation held in June, 1635, by Arch- 
bishop Laud’s famous vicar-general, Sir Nathaniel Brent. 
Lawrence Davenport, to whom it refers, had been instituted 
and inducted to the rectory and vicarage of Bramber-with- 
Botolphs in April, 1623,‘ so that there had been ample 
time for the ‘‘ infirmities ’’ mentioned to develop. His 
plea for dispensation was successful, for on the inner blank 
leaf of the double sheet used by his doctor is the note: ‘‘ He 
is dispensed to lyve at any convenient place for his health 
not distant above one myle, but he is to provide that the 
cure be alwayes well served.’’ He survived till 1645, when 

|. i.e. during the episcopate of George Carleton, whose register 
is missing. In a surviving manuscript containing contem- 
porary copies of the registers of Bishops Watson and 
Andrewes, and other 17th century material, it is noted 


(f.71) that Davenport exhibited his ietters of institution, 
dated Ist April, 1623, at the 1635 visitation, 
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he was twice summoned to appear before the Committee of 
Plundered Ministers ‘‘ to answere to all such matters as 
shalbe preferred against him,’’ but he died in the midst of 
proceedings and was buried on gth September.’ 

HILDA JOHNSTONE. 


To the Right worshipfull Sir Nathaniel Brent vicar 
generall to the most Reverende father in God the Lord 
Archbishop of Canterburie his Grace etc.* 

Right worthie and truly honoured. The bearer hereof, 
one Mr. Lawrence Davenport, Parson of Bramber cum 
Buttolphs, intending to be an humble sutor unto your 
worship for a licence or dispensation to dwell out of the 
vicarage house of the said Buttolphs by reason of the 
unholsomnes of the ayre and water there, being verie near 
the haven and salt marshes, and for the better furtherance 
of his said suit therin hath requested my certificate touching 
the same unto your worship; | therefore who have had him 
often in cuer for sundry infirmities doe certifie your worship 
that in my judgment the state of his bodie hath been much 
impaired and his complexion altered by dwelling in the 
saide place, and that he was seldome free from diseases 
during his abode there; therefore I advised him to change 
his dwelling, which being done, he hath since for the most 
part inioy’d his health. And this I doe testifie unto your 
worship under my hande and seale. 

Jun. 30 Per me Ja. Hutchinson. 

1635. Medicum licenciatum. [ Seal. ] 


A CHARM.—The following story was told me in 1929 
by an old inhabitant of West Hoathly. The subject of the 
experiment is a youngish woman still living in the cottage 
which is the scene of the story. I have altered the name, 
but the facts are odd enough to deserve record as taking 
place this century within 34 miles of London. 

Mrs. Pellatt had a beautiful baby, ‘‘ a lovely girl she 
wer,’’ and all went well till the child was two years old, 
when, seated on a neighbour’s lap at the tea table, she 
had a fit. The fits went on for months, and Mrs. Pellatt 
was in despair till she remembered a cure for fits which 
she had heard of as a girl, and she determined to try it. 

2. S.A.C. XXXI, 171-2, citing Sir William Burrell’s collections 
in the British Museum (Add. MS. 5698, p. 373). 
3. In the transcript abbreviations are extended, the usage of the 


original as to capital letters preserved, and the punctuation 
as little interfered with as clarity permits, 
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‘* You must get seven threepenny bits from seven strange 
men, not saying who you are or what you want them for, 
and put them in a bag and tie them secretly round the 
child’s neck, never letting them leave her, and the fits will 
die away.”’ 

It took her a long time to collect the threepenny bits, but 
eventually she got them, put them in a bag and tied them 
round the child’s neck. Sure enough, the fits got better, 
and in a year or two the child was well enough to go to 
school. She got no worse, and nothing happened until 
another child saw the bag round her neck and began to 
‘ tarrify ’’ her; the spell of secrecy was broken, and the 
fits returned. K. A. ESDAILE. 


BONDING COURSES IN ROMAN WALLS: A 
SURVIVAL.—Whilst visiting a camp for Italian prisoners of 
war under construction by the prisoners themselves recently, 
I observed a temporary brick-built contractor’s shed which 
provided an interesting modern illustration of the tradi- 
tional ancient method. It was evidently intended that the 
shed would be removed when the camp was finished, and so 
to facilitate removal and to preserve the bricks for future 
use the walls had been built without any mortar between 
the bricks except at every fifth course which was laid in the 
normal fashion. The result was, of course, to produce a 
bonding effect exactly similar in principle to the use of tiles 
in the ancient walls. I have never seen such a method used 
by British workmen in temporary buildings, and one is 
forced to the conclusion that the idea came from the 
prisoners themselves, mostly peasants, unconsciously 
following the natural traditions of their race. As such it 


seemed worth putting on record. 1.D.M 


KINGESWARE.—“‘‘ Kyngesware "’ (S.N.Q. ix 127, n. 


19) is Kingswear on the opposite side of the River Dart to 


Dartmouth. That precise spelling is given for the year 
1445 by the Place Names of Devon, p. 515. It was in 


Brixham parish. G. D. JOHNSTON. 
OLD LAND.—In my note about Oldlands, Rudgwick 

(S.N.Q. ix, 141) there is one mistake. The land forms 

part of the Manor of Bassett’s Fee, which I believe is in 


ne S “ = 
Billingshurst. SPENCER D. SECRETAN. 
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BRITAIN B.C, 
By S. E. WINBOLT. 
(Pelican Books, 1943. 9d.) 


It is a Herculean task to write a book on Britain before 
Christ, and it must be said that our member, Mr. Winbolt, 
has succeeded very well on the whole. Writing for the 
general public, and for the men in the Forces in particular, 
the author has sifted the very bulky literature of the subject. 
How bulky this is, only those who have tried to keep abreast 
of it can appreciate. He has achieved a fair measure of 
success in avoiding old erroneous beliefs and in keeping up 
to date, both in matter and in opinion. He rightly treats 
Britain, not as an isolated unit, but as a part of western 
Europe. The archeological evidence provided by Sussex 
receives its fair share of attention, and one of the advan- 
tages of the book for Sussex readers will be to show how 
our local archeology fits into the framework of British 
archeology as a whole. 


The author has tried to pack too much into the 156 pages 
of his book, and this detracts from its readability. As a 
consequence there are places where it reads like a student’s 
notes jotted down during a lecture. Many of the dimen- 
sions, too, with which the text is cluttered, are quite 
unnecessary and rather tiresome for the general reader. 


Archeologists will not agree with every statement in the 
book, and it is perhaps inevitable that a compilation of this 
kind should contain many errors. Another regrettable 
feature is that the author does not always make a sufficiently 
clear distinction between legitimate inference and conjecture. 
While the former may in a popular summary of this kind 
be stated as facts, conjecture, however probable, should 
never be so presented. The scientific worker keeps this 
distinction clearly in mind, but the public at large do not 
always appreciate it, and they are apt as a consequence to 
be unnecessarily credulous or sceptical towards archeology, 
according to their bent. A work of this kind would have 
provided a good opportunity for educating such readers in 
the art of clear thinking. 

E. CECIL CURWEN. 
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Councit.—The Council met at Barbican House on Wed- 
nesday, 14th June, at 2.45 p.m., Dr. Eliot Curwen in the 
chair and sixteen other members present. Colonel Gray 
was elected to the vacancy on the Council created by the 
death of Mr. Arthur Beckett. Six new members were 
elected, and three resignations and three deaths announced. 
The meeting stood in silence for a minute in memory of 
their deceased fellow members, Mr. Arthur Beckett, Mr. 
Edward Heron-Allen and Mr. Hugh Whistler. 

The report of the Finance Committee was received; the 
current and deposit balances stood respectively at £222 
and £300. 

The General Purposes Committee reported that in reply 
to the circular offering back volumes of the Collections to 
members elected since 1st January, 1942, many applications 
had been received. 

It was decided to have the Annual Reports for 1941 and 
1942 printed locally, and to arrange if possible for them to 
be bound with Vol. 83 of the Collections. 

The Every Museum was now due to be removed from 
the Ironworks; negotiations were in progress for possible 
accommodation elsewhere; the National Trust had very 
kindly made an offer. 

The late Mr. Heron-Allen had bequeathed to the Society 
a cabinet of coins and antiquities found at Selsey Bill; the 
antiquities included a Roman gold ring, five British staters, 
and a jar containing fragments of gold and jewellery. The 
attention of the British Museum has been called to the head 
of Germanicus found at Bosham, which was in Mr. Heron- 
Allen’s collection (S.A.C. lii, 272; lvii, 217) ; it appears not 
to have been in situ since Roman times, and therefore is not 
of Sussex interest. 

It was reported that all members of the Sussex Photo- 
graphic Survey (except one who for official reasons had to 
delay his answer) had agreed to the proposed amalgamation 
with the Society. 


DISPOSAL OF SURPLUS STOCK. 
The Council of the Sussex Archeological Society has 
decided, in view of the lack of suitable storage room, and 


of the urgent need of paper for pulping, to reduce the stock 
of volumes of the Collections (up to Vol. 75) to a maximum 
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of 25 copies per volume. All surplus copies in excess of 
25 will at an early date be disposed of for pulping. Before 
this step is taken, however, the Council thinks it right to 
give members the opportunity of acquiring any of these 
volumes at 1/6 per copy (2/1 post free). The volumes 
available are :— 
Nos. 27, 28, 29 and 35, and Nos. 42-75 inclusive 
(except 46, 51, 54, 64 and 73). 

Members desiring to avail themselves of this offer should 
apply at once to the Assistant Secretary, Barbican House, 
Lewes, stating the volumes which they wish to acquire. 
In some cases the surplus is very small and may be very 
soon exhausted. 





MONUMENTAL EFFIGIES OF SUSSEX. 

The remaining stock of the second edition of ‘‘ The 
Monumental Effigies of Sussex,’’ by the late Dr. H. R. 
Mosse, has been placed in the hands of the Society for sale. 
Copies of this standard work can be obtained by members 
from the Assistant Secretary, Barbican House, Lewes, at 
2/6 a copy (3/- post free). 





OBITUARY 


The Sussex Archeological Society has during the past 
few months lost several prominent members by death, and 
it is fitting that some reference should be made in these 
pages to their work. 

ARTHUR W. Beckett, F.S.A. 

Few members of the Society were better known through- 
out Sussex than Arthur Beckett, of Eastbourne. By 
profession a journalist, he was for many years the editor 
and owner of more than one local paper having a wide 
circulation, and he also published several books dealing 
with Sussex. But his outstanding achievements were the 
founding of the Society of Sussex Downsmen, and the 
establishment of the Sussex County Magazine. By these 
means he was able to accomplish an immense amount of 
good work in fighting for the preservation of the Downs 
and in popularizing the study of Sussex in the past. Indeed 
along his own lines no one has done more: and it is largely 
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due to his influence that the appreciation of the beauties 
and antiquities of Sussex is so widely spread amongst all 
classes of residents in the county. His appeal was a 
‘popular one, and rightly so: but he was also most generous 
in his appreciation of the work of others who, having the 
same end in view, made their approach from a somewhat 
different angle. 

Beckett joined the Society as a young man in 1890, 
and at his death only two members were senior to him in 
length of membership. From 1921 until he died he served 
as a member of the Council: and his wide knowledge of the 
county and also his technical familiarity with publishing 
were often of much assistance to his colleagues. While he 
naturally and properly owed allegiance first to the powerful 
instruments he had created he was always a loyal and 
enthusiastic member of the Society, which has to no small 
extent derived benefit, both in numbers and influence, from 
his unremitting spade work in educating public opinion. 

Mr. Beckett, by his will, left to the Society an oak chest, 
reputed to have come from Herstmonceux Castle, which is 
now in Barbican House. 


HuGH WHISTLER. 

Although he only joined the Sussex Archeological Society 
in 1933 On his return from India, Hugh Whistler, of Battle, 
came of an old Sussex family, and was deeply attached to 
his native county. He was a grandson of the Rev. Rose 
Fuller Whistler, of Ashburnham and Penhurst, who con- 
tributed to Volume 35 of the Society’s Collections an 
article ‘‘ The Annals of an English Family,’’ which traced 
the Whistlers of Berkshire back to the thirteenth century 
and showed that the family connection with Sussex began 
in the sixteenth century. It was the marriage of Sir Thomas 
Webster to the grand-daughter and heiress of a Whistler 
that made possible the acquisition by the Websters from 
Anthony Browne of Battle Abbey. 

On his retirement from the Indian Police, Whistler 
settled at Battle and at once threw himself with enthusiasm 
into Sussex life, and also began systematically to collect 
further materials for a history of his family. Amongst 
much honorary work he rendered conspicuous service as 
Secretary of the Committee which manages Bodiam Castle 
for the National Trust, and did much to preserve the 
buildings and to improve the arrangements for access to 
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them. In 1937 he was co-opted as a member of the Council. 
His wide knowledge of many subjects, his sound judgment, 
and intimate knowledge of the eastern part of the county 
rendered him a most valuable member. 

In addition to his interest in archeology, Whistler was 
also a recognised authority on ornithology. He had studied 
and collected birds in many European countries, in North 
Africa and in India, and had written much on the subject, 
his best-known work being the ‘‘ Popular Handbook of 
Indian Birds.’’ Shortly before the war he visited Poland to 
study the birds of that country. 

He also did much useful work locally as a magistrate, 
and as a member and vice-chairman of the Battle Rural 
District Council. In this capacity he was frequently able to 
use his influence in securing the preservation of interesting 
features. 

His death at a comparatively early age is a great loss 
to Sussex. 

EDWARD HERON-ALLEN. 

Mr. Edward Heron-Allen, of Selsey, was an antiquary 
and collector of a type now becoming all too rare, who was 
able to devote not only a trained mind but his whole time 
and ample means to various archeological and scientific 
pursuits. He joined the Sussex Archeological Society in 
1909 and was for many years local Honorary Secretary for 
the Selsey peninsula. He had contributed many notes to 
the Society’s Collections on the history of Selsey, in which 
he was much interested. 

By a codicil to his will he left to the Society two cabinets 
containing coins and other treasures found at Selsey, which 
are to be kept intact in the Museum as the ‘‘ Heron-Allen 
Collection.’’ Most of the coins are described in Mr. Heron- 
Allen’s book on Selsey Bill, published in ror. 











